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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


CoNSERVATION WEEK 
The Honorable Culbert L. Olson, Governor of California, 


has proclaimed March 7 to 14, 1942, as California Conservation 
Week. There has been no time in the history of the United 
States when conservation of natural and material resources as 
well as human resources has been more urgent. 

The schools must put a new emphasis upon the conserva- 
tion of material resources which contribute directly to war effort. 
The practice of thrift in the use of foodstuffs, wearing apparel, 
school equipment, and supplies is a conservation measure that 
every school child in America must recognize as vital to our 
national welfare. 

Upon the schools rests the responsibility for giving renewed 
and diligent effort to the end that physical and mental and emo- 
tional vigor of children are protected to the utmost. This can be 
accomplished by giving specific attention to instruction in the 
place and importance of foods and diet, to adequate noon lunches, 
and to supplementary feeding where necessary. 

The schools must face the reality of the present situation by 
recognizing that food will not only be an important factor in 
winning the war but also in writing the peace. 


Miss HEFFERNAN ON LEAVE TO SERVE IN FEDERAL PosrtrI10N 


Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary 
Education, California State Department of Education, has 
accepted the responsibility to serve as Western Field Representa- 
tive of the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations 


which has recently been established in the United States Office 


¢ 
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of Education. This division will function to promote closer 
relations between American republics in the field of education. 
The program as outlined by Commissioner John W. Studebaker, 
calls for the development of demonstration centers in inter- 
American education in a number of schools and colleges through- 
out the country. The assumption of this important responsi- 
bility by Miss Heffernan has necessitated her taking a leave of 
absence from the State Department of Education. 

The headquarters of the Western Field Representative 
have not yet been selected, but it is assumed that Miss Heffernan 
will be stationed on the Pacific Coast. Schools carrying on 
activities in inter-American education or schools which are inter- 
ested in information concerning the proposed program or the 
availability of teaching materials in the inter-American field may 
contact Miss Heffernan through the Sacramento Office of the 
State Department of Education until her new headquarters are 
selected. 


MATERIALS ON Latin AMERICA FOR TEACHERS 


Latin American Backgrounds, a Bibliography has been pre- 
pared by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. The introductory statement indi- 
cates the great emphasis that is being placed on Inter-American 
solidarity. If such activities are to lead to permanent results, 
they must be based on enlightenment. North Americans are 
not so well informed about Latin America as they should be. The 
knowledge about the United States in South America is mostly 
confined to the areas of trade and commerce. The statement 
indicates that much may be done to increase inter-America 
understanding of cultural contributions and opportunities. The 
understandings and attitudes built now by teachers in the schools 
of the United States will largely determine for tomorrow the 
character of adult participation in inter-American affairs. 

Copies of the bibliography may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. The price is twenty-five cents a copy. 
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FEDERAL Poticy Towarp THE CCC, NYA, AND THE 
Pus.ic SCHOOLS 


The Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Public Schools, a publication by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association of the United States, discusses pro and con the policy 
which the federal government should pursue when educational 
needs arise which affect the national welfare, cut across the 
boundaries of states, and appear to be beyond the unaided powers 
of states to meet. Should the federal government operate and 
control educational programs intended to meet these needs, or 
should the federal government undertake to meet these needs 
by working through the state and local educational systems, 
strengthening these established agencies, supplying leadership 
and financial aid, but not exercising control over the processes 
of education? The publication attempts to answer the question. 
It also gives a brief but interesting history of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth Administration. 

Copies may be secured from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
for twenty-five cents each. 


PUBLICATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL PoLicres COMMISSION 


For several years the Educational Policies Commission has 
been exploring the relationships between American Democracy 
and the American school. The Education of Free Men in Ameri- 
can Democracy is to some extent a synthesis of the series. 

The authors regard the present prospect through no rose- 
colored glasses. The sudden emergence of the new despotism is 
ominous. The days of effortless triumph of democracy are gone. 
It urges the people of the United States to learn from the experi- 
ence of others and to be ready to employ weapons appropriate to 
the defense of their democratic ideals. In addition to meeting the 
need for armed defense, American democracy must achieve four 
objectives which briefly are economic equality and security for 
all; sharper attention to the general welfare of society; bold, 
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honest, dynamic leadership; popular agreement on essential 
values. 

The authors warn the reader that in the process of achieving 
military security the American people will be tempted to aban- 
don the articles of the democratic faith. Even in the oldest democ- 
racies the legacy from a preceding age of human bondage is 
evident in the behavior of the leaders and the led, in the thirst 
for power in the few and the worship of power by the many. In 
a crisis like the present, men are tempted to exchange the haz- 
ards and responsibilities of freedom for the security and sub- 
mission of despotism. The school must do more than order its 
own life in accordance with democratic principles. It should 
turn the light of constructive criticism on society, and secure the 
co-operation of other agencies in eliminating the undemocratic 
heritage from the past. 

If the children of a democracy are to have a democratic 
education, the school must be protected against the assaults of 
minorities as well as from the caprice and ignorance of the 
majority. 

The discipline of free men can be achieved, the Commis- 
sion believes, by living for years according to the ways of democ- 
racy, by giving active devotion to the articles of the democratic 
faith, by striving to make the values of democracy prevail in the 
world—by doing all these under the guidance of the knowledge, 
insight, and understanding necessary for free men. The teacher 
must express the democratic faith in his life; he must set an 
example of fearlessness and sobriety. The school environment 
and the school life must be organized deliberately to give boys 
and girls experience in democratic living. 

Copies may be secured from the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
for fifty cents a copy. Discounts are offered for orders in quantity. 


AupbuBon Society To Conpuct Sprinc DEsERtT Tours 


The National Audubon Society has sponsored a series of 


desert wildlife tours to be conducted by Bert Harwell, California 
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Representative, from March 7 to April 21 in the Palm Springs 
Salton Sea area. ‘The headquarters for the tour will be Indio, 
and a station wagon provided by the Society will go out from this 
town every Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and ‘Tuesday during 
the scheduled period, to transport nature study enthusiasts over 
the interesting and varied topography of the desert region. 

On the first day of each two-day tour, the party will drive 
from Indio to Palm Springs and through Morongo Canyon to 
Twenty-nine Oasis and the Joshua Tree National Monument. 
A complete circuit of the Salton Sea will be made on the 
second day. 


CurricuLum MATERIALS DEVELOPED IN CALIFORNIA PuBLIC 
ScHOOL SYSTEMS 


Materials of interest and value in the building of a curric- 
ulum have been developed through the efforts of teachers and 
directors of curriculum in the city and county school systems of 
California. These materials can be used either as suggestions 
for similar work or as the basis for adaptations of materials to local 
situations. A list of units, curriculum bulletins, and handbooks 
is given here. Copies of most of the various items described are 
available from the office of the county or city school system in 


which they were developed. 
A Statement of Philosophy for Teachers. A bulletin that 


contains two important statements of educational philosophy has 
been issued by the Long Beach Public Schools under the title, 
The Democratic Way of Life in America: Educational Philoso- 
phy for the Long Beach Public Schools. The first statement is a 
forceful attempt to state the concepts that characterize a demo- 
cratic society. The second statement expresses the chief general- 
izations that professional workers should consider in the work of 
the schools. These statements are concise and timely. They 
epitomize the sentiments that should motivate all workers in the 


public schools. 


Arithmetic Guide. A mimeographed bulletin entitled, 
“Arithmetic Guide for Teachers of Primary and Intermediate 
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Grades,” has been issued by the Long Beach Public School Sys- 
tem. It is designed to aid teachers in their search for suggestions 
in developing both the integrated type of units and the more com- 
mon arithmetical experiences. 


The bulletin presents the grade allocations for the most 
common arithmetic topics in accordance with the best research 
in the field, suggests the terminology to be used in teaching, and 
recommends materials for use in individual instruction. 


Elementary School Manuals. ‘The office of the Inyo County 
Superintendent of Schools has issued a series of manuals for the 
primary, intermediate, and seventh and eighth grades. These 
manuals are designed for the guidance of administrators and 
teachers. In addition, an experimental course of study in science 
and an index for the county library have also been issued. 


Tulare County Guide. A course of study has been prepared 
to meet the needs of the children in the schools of Tulare County. 
It has been issued under the title, ““Teachers’ Guide, Tulare 
County,” and represents the co-operative efforts of a number of 
teachers and supervisors under the direction of Fred L. Trott, 
Director of Curriculum and General Supervisor, Tulare County 
Schools. ‘The guide is a concise well-organized volume of 140 
pages. 

Guide to Porterville Public Schools. Complete information 
on the Porterville Public School System is contained in a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, “Porterville Elementary Schools, ‘Teachers 
Manual.” ‘The material includes an analysis of the testing pro- 
gram of the preceding year and comments on the development of 
curriculum materials for use by members of the faculty. Such 
other matters as the transportation of pupils, health, school 
registers, supplies, library procedures, report cards, and super- 
vision, are also discussed fully. 


Placer County Material. A helpful handbook for use in 
grades one to twelve has been prepared by the teachers of Placer 
County. It has been issued under the title, Teacher's Handbook 
and Course of Study. 
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HOW CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
REPORT TO PARENTS 


W. M. Merreer, Principal, Live Oak Elementary School 


Literature in the field of school administration has lon 
acknowledged the importance of acquainting the public with the 
aims and purposes of the school program. Varied methods have 
been proposed to help in what has been often termed the public 
relations program, but until recent years administrators have 
overlooked one of the most commonly used and important con- 
tacts between the school and the home, that of reporting pupil 
progress to parents. 

The literature prior to 1925 makes little mention of the 
problem of reporting to parents. The reliability of marking was 
questioned often, and many studies were carried on to determine 
the reliability of various tests and systems of marking. Few edu- 
cators concerned themselves with the manner in which the marks 
were reported to the parents. The percentage system was the 
most widely used and met with little criticism. In 1925, Chap- 
man and Ashbaugh * made the first survey of reporting pupil 
progress to parents and opened the subject for nation-wide dis- 
cussion. With gradual changes in philosophy of education being 
made, educators began to question the entire program as it had 
been carried out up to this time. The result was a number of 
surveys, experiments, and articles giving opinions on reporting 
pupil progress to parents. 

In 1930-1931 the Division of Elementary Education of the 
California State Department of Education * undertook a study of 
elementary school report cards used in California that aroused 
interest throughout the state. The purpose of this report is to 
compare present practices with those revealed in the earlier study. 

1H. B. Chapman and E. J. Ashbaugh, “Report Cards in American Cities,’’ Educational 


Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), IV (October, 1925), 289-98. 


2 Gladys L. Potter, “Reporting to Parents,” California Journal of Elementary Education, 
I (November, 1932), 43-75. 
135 
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Letters were mailed to all city, county, and elementary 
school district superintendents in California asking for copies of 
the report cards in use during the school year 1939-1940. Mate- 
rial received was classified according to the source as follows: city 
school districts; counties; elementary school districts having dis- 
trict superintendents of schools—in three size groups—over 1,000 
A.D.A., between 501 and 1,000 A.D.A., and districts below 
500 A.D.A. Many schools submitted cards designed for pri- 
mary grades, and other cards designed for upper grades. Other 
schools submitted but one form for all grades. No significant 
differences were found between the group of cards for upper 
grades considered as a whole and the group of cards designed for 
use in all grades. Therefore, the two groups have been consid- 
ered together in this study as upper-grade cards. A number of 
schools submitted reports in the form of letters to parents rather 
than a formal report card. These were included in the study but 
will be considered separately in this report. Table 1 gives the 
number of city school districts, counties, and elementary school 
districts having district superintendents of schools, the report 
forms of which were studied. 


TABLE 1 


DisTRIBUTION OF REPorRT Carps SUBMITTED ACCORDING TO GRADE 
LEvEL oF Carp AND SOURCE 

















| ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS HAVING 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 

GRADE LEVEL OF CARD| CITIES |COUNTIES , TOTAL 

OVER | 50I- | BELOW | 

1,000) 1,000 | 500 } 

| 

Upper Grades 34 33 17 37 | 41 | 162 
Primary Grades | 13 20 9 22 | 24 88 














In addition to the report cards received, a total of twenty-one 
letter reports for upper grades or all grades, and twenty letter 
reports for primary grades only were submitted. Fourteen ele- 
mentary school districts having district superintendents of 
schools submitted report cards issued by the office of the county 
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superintendent of schools of the county in which the district was 
located. ‘These forms were classified as county forms in order 
to avoid duplication of data. Report forms were received from 
197 of the city, county, and elementary school district superin- 
tendents to whom requests were sent. This response represented 
54.4 per cent of the superintendents and the forms offer a fair 
sampling of the cards used in the state. 


DATES REPORT CARDS WERE ADOPTED 


Superintendents indicated that adoptions have been recent 
in most cases. Many delayed answering the request for report 
forms because the school system was in the process of developing 
new techniques of reporting to parents, and the superintendent 
wished to send the new forms. Counties have made more recent 
adoptions than have the other groups studied. Elementary school 
districts of over 1,000 A.D.A. having district superintendents of 
schools have a smaller percentage of forms adopted in recent years 
than any of the other groups. The cards for the primary grades 
were generally of more recent adoption than were those cards 
designed for upper grades or for all grades. 

Superintendents who reported dates of adoption listed only 
four upper-grade and two primary grade forms that were first 
used prior to 1932. Since Potter’s study was made in 1932, the 
present comparisons will be made with forms developed almost 
entirely since that time. These recent dates of adoption are evi- 
dence of the great interest throughout the state in reporting to 
parents. 


FREQUENCY OF ISSUANCE 


There is a trend toward less frequent issuance of report 
cards. The report card was issued nine or ten times a year by 
20 per cent of the counties and by 7 per cent of the city school 
districts in 1932, whereas in 1940 there were 3 per cent of the 
counties and 2.9 per cent of the city school districts issuing 
reports with such frequency. The percentage of schools sending 
home report cards more than four times each year was smaller in 


2—8371 
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1940 than in 1932 with the exception of the city school districts 
where approximately the same percentage issued report cards six 
times per year in 1940 as in 1932. However, 52.9 per cent of 
the city school districts sent home four reports per year in 1940, 
whereas 46.4 per cent did so in 1932. 


SUBJECTS LISTED FOR MARKING 


The elementary schools of California are required by law 
to give instruction in twelve subjects * as well as instruction in fire 
prevention, public safety, nature of alcohol and narcotics, and 
physical education. County and city school authorities are per- 
mitted to include three subjects additional to those required by 
law. The report cards studied show 184 variations in the stated 
titles of these subjects. Moreover 82 combinations or groupings 
of subject titles were found. Many of the titles used in com- 
bining or grouping subjects were similar; yet the different titles 
tended to alter the meaning conveyed to the parent. Potter listed 
68 titles found on cards in 1932, and although she may have 
simplified her list somewhat, the variety of titles found at present 
seems to be much greater. A careful examination of the titles 
listed indicates that the greater number in use at present describes 
approximately the same subject-matter fields as were described by 
the shorter list in 1932. 


Potter found only one instance where the titles “history,” 
“geography,” and “civics” were eliminated entirely in favor of 
an inclusive term such as “social studies.” ‘The present study 
found 51 per cent of all upper-grade cards using the term “social 
studies” to the exclusion of any other designation for a descrip- 
tion of study in this field. An additional 21 per cent used the 
term “social studies” to head a listing of the traditional subjects 
“history,” “geography,” “civics.” Whereas a substantial majority 
of the report cards in 1932 listed the separate titles of “history,” 
“geography,” and “civics,” less than 12.5 per cent listed them 
separately in 1940. 


1 California School Code, sections 3.42, 3.43, 3-710, 3-714, 3-720, 3-747, 3-761, 5-544} 
also General Laws, Deering Act 7520<. 
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The trends in reporting other activities are similar in nature. 
Language activities are often found grouped under one heading. 
The formerly common labels of “grammar” and “composition” 
have almost disappeared in 1940. In Potter’s study, 31 per cent 
of the cards included the title “grammar” as a subject, but by 
1940 “grammar” appeared on 13.8 per cent of the cards, a reduc- 
tion of over half in terms of percentages of cards studied. Only 
three attempts were made in 1932 to group the language arts 
under inclusive headings. The present study found thirty-three 
such instances, or 20.3 per cent of the upper-grade cards studied. 

Much more attention is being given both to fine arts and 
manual arts than was formerly evident if the long array of titles 
may be interpreted as showing activity in that field. The titles 
listed in 1940 better describe the activities of elementary school 
children than the terms “manual training” and “domestic 
science” so commonly used in 1932. However, among the fine 
arts the majority of schools continue to use the terms “music” 
and “art.” There were twenty-four subdivisions of the fine arts 
and manual arts with great variations in headings and sub- 
headings. 

That part of the report card in use in California which has 
been least changed has to do with reading and arithmetic. The 
titles “reading” and “arithmetic” appear on every report card in 
some form or other as they have for many years. Few attempts 
have been made to group these subjects under inclusive headings. 


Subjects Listed with Descriptive Subheadings. A signifi- 
cant development in reporting subject matter in the report card 
has appeared since 1932. An attempt is made by 28.1 per cent 
of all upper-grade and 56.7 per cent of all primary grade cards 
studied in 1940 to describe the elements which go to make up a 
subject. An example of this method of reporting is illustrated 
here by an excerpt from a primary report card. The heading 
“Reading” is followed by these subheads: 

Is ready to read 
Is interested in reading 
Is growing in ability to understand what he reads 
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Is learning to read aloud with ease 

Is learning to attack new words independently 
Is increasing reading speed 

Reads for information and pleasure 


Although it would be impossible to include all the aspects 
of reading or other subjects in this fashion, the more common 
experiences in each subject can be reported. This type of card is 
sometimes called a “diagnostic report card.” 


Report Cards Eliminating Subject Headings. One step 
beyond the diagnostic report card with subject headings is the 
type on which the descriptions are retained without the headings. 
The present study found that 19.3 per cent of the primary-grade 
cards and 9.3 per cent of the upper-grade cards have taken this 
step. The practice was found most often in the city school dis- 
tricts and least often in the elementary school districts with 
over 1,000 A.D.A. and having district superintendents. Coun- 
ties rarely use it on upper-grade cards yet over one-third of their 
primary cards are constructed in this way. The learnings 
expected under the subject headings are usually grouped under 
a title such as “Essential Skills and Knowledges” or similar 


headings. 
CITIZENSHIP AND CHARACTER TRAITS 


A comparison of Potter’s study with the present one reveals 
some important differences in the section of the report card 
devoted to the growth of the child in citizenship, character, and 
other items of growth not identified with scholarship. Potter 
indicated that the most common method of listing items for this 
phase of reporting was by one-word delineations of traits. 

The one-word delineation of traits is no longer the common 
method of describing growth in citizenship, character, and like 
achievements. Although the practice does persist in some cases, 
the more common practice is to describe specific, overt acts that 
can be observed by the teacher and understood by the children. 
The items are more apt to be stated in terms of pupil growth than 
in terms of the possession of a particular trait. Less attention is 
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paid to building general character as such and more attention 
is given to specific work and study habits, social habits, and citi- 
zenship habits. 

The term “application” commonly appeared on report cards 
in 1932. Although the word is still used occasionally, the most 
frequent method of describing how diligently a child works is by 
means of a phrase such as, “Is learning to work efficiently and 
purposefully.” “Self-reliance” on the old card might be reported 
now as, “Is learning to analy: ze problems and seek information 
independently.” “Courtesy” would now be Teported in some 
statement as, “Is growing in courtesy” or “Is thoughtful of 
others.” 

MARKING SYSTEMS 


There have been significant changes in the way report cards 
are marked since 1932. Potter reported that the most common 
method of indicating the progress of children in subject matter 
was by a five-point scale. It is found that 60 per cent of the coun- 
ties and 69 per cent of the city school districts used a five-point 
scale in 1932, whereas this study found but 9.9 per cent of all 
upper-grade cards and 3.4 per cent of the primary grade cards a 
five-point scale. Approximately half the cards now use a three- 
point scale, while a considerable number use two- and four-point 
scales. 

The number of different rating scales in use in the state is 
almost as great as the number of report cards examined. Schools 
in different parts of the state use the same symbols but the mean- 
ings attached to them vary. The letter X is variously described as 
meaning “effort or achievement worthy of special commenda- 
tion,” “effort or achievement worthy of praise,” “should do bet- 
ter,” and “not doing best work.” On some scales S means that 
the pupil is “superior” while on others the symbol indicates 
“satisfactory.” I means that the child is improving on one scale, 
but on another it indicates that he is able to do better. 

The practice of eliminating symbols and using columns 
with descriptive headings is an expedient that will minimize the 
danger of the misrepresentation of symbols. For each reporting 
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period, a set of columns is provided with appropriate words. A 
common statement is as follows: ‘asians growth,” “is 
improving,” and “needs much improvement.” 

Potter says in part: 

The study revealed that in both counties and cities there is a 
tendency to avoid the three- and five-point scale and substitute some 
method which would eliminate the comparisons and class standards 
which these scales have perpetuated.* 


This study reveals that, although the three-point scale is 
now most commonly used, great strides have been made in the 
elimination of comparisons, class standards, and competition 
among pupils for marks. It is found that, although 56.2 per cent 
of the upper-grade cards and 70.5 per cent of the primary grade 
cards retain a three-point scale, they are so constructed that the 
work of one child is not compared with that of other children. 
Only 22.8 per cent of the upper-grade and 11.4 per cent of the 
primary-grade cards are deliberately competitive, but 20.9 per 
cent of the upper-grade and 18.2 per cent of the primary-grade 
cards are not clear in meaning and could be administered 
either way. 

The rating scales used for citizenship and character traits 
likewise make use of fewer intervals and seldom compare one 
child with another. No card attempts to rate such growth in 
terms of marks based on percentage, a practice decried by Potter 
when she said: “We accept such statements as ‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart,’ but who would have the temerity to indicate 75 
per cent pure?” * As has been pointed out, the tendency to indi- 
cate the lack of a particular trait has been transformed into a 
tendency to commend the presence of a desirable trait. Growth 
is the basis for grading on most report cards. 


LETTER REPORTS 


A total of twenty-one formal and informal letter reports 
were used in upper grades and twenty were used in primary 
grades only. Most of the letter forms used in primary grades only 


1 Gladys L. Potter, op cit., p. 69. 
2 Tbid., p. 70. 
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were submitted by schools where a report card was used in the 
upper grades. 

Formal letter reports are little more than report cards with- 
out any subjects or descriptions of subjects listed for grading. A 
check list is given for citizenship and character traits and some 
space is left for the teacher to write in the subject achievement. 
Usually the space is too small for an accurate description of the 
growth of the child. 

The informal letter has little in common with the formal 
letter. Little direction is given the teacher on the form itself, 
and an abundance of room is allowed for the teacher to comment 
on the growth of the child. A check list of citizenship and char- 
acter traits is sometimes given, but this is usually brief. Prop- 
erly used, the informal letter report can be a very useful type of 
report. 

As the letter report was given no space in the study by 
Potter, it may be assumed that it was little used in 1932. Some 
cards illustrated in her article are classified here as formal letter : 
reports but evidently were not so considered by her. That the 
use of the letter report has developed since 1932 is indicated by 
her lack of mention of it. 

A number of superintendents stated that they had used 
letter reports but had been obliged to return to report cards for 
such reasons as: “parents wanted grades given”; “teachers did not 
like the letter report”; and “the high schools failed to co-operate.” 
The opposition to the informal letter report does not seem 
to be based on its inadequacy as a reporting technique, but rather 
because it departs most from the traditional procedure. In cases 
where proper steps were taken to introduce it to teachers, parents, 
and children, it has been used for a number of years with out- 
standing success. 

Superintendent George A. Bond of the Santa Paula Public 
Schools carried on an educational program with teachers and 
community for over a year before introducing the letter report. 
He says: 

There was an excellent response and our problems were almost 
all solved during the year by this method. It proves the importance 
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and value of taking plenty of time in preparation for any change in 
educational policy. . . . The results have been all that we hoped 
for. The parents and teachers like them and the children by this 
time know nothing else. It is true that we have to explain periodi- 
cally to the parents, but the reaction is always satisfactory. 


Thus it would seem that changes in reporting from a report 
card to the informal letter must be made with some care, and each 
step must be carefully taken in order that difficulties may be 
avoided. The continued use and further extension of the prac- 
tice would seem to rest with superintendents and teachers who 
sense the importance of keeping parents informed concerning 


the purposes of the school. 


Although the letter report itself has met with opposition in 
some schools, the idea has had its influence on the report card. 
This study revealed that many schools feel that the marks given 
in subjects are not enough to interpret the growth of the child 
to the parent, and that the parent could do more to help the school 
than merely indicating approval of the report by his signature. 
It was found that 52.5 per cent of the upper-grade and 61.4 per 
cent of the primary-grade cards allotted some space for the 
teacher to comment on the growth of the child, whereas 24.1 per 
cent of the upper-grade and 30.7 per cent of the primary-grade 
cards allotted space for a reply by the parent. This is an innova- 
tion which Potter did not mention in her study. It points the 
way toward better reporting inasmuch as the teacher can use the 
report card itself to indicate growth in the common experiences 
children meet at school and can describe growth which is peculiar 
to the individual in the space left for comments. 

The informal letter report is widely used in Ventura County 
according to a survey made by George Hunter, Supervisor of 
Child Welfare and Attendance, in that county. However, in 
his conclusion he states: 


As recently as six years ago, all but two schools in the county 
used informal reports. The majority of schools are still using this 
type. There has been a trend toward a more formal type of home 
report in the last two or three years in Ventura County. This has 
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been due, in most cases, to a popular demand for a more specific type 
of report. This may be attributed toa tendency to carelessness on the 
part of the teacher in the informal method of reporting.’ 


A number of schools reported policies of home reporting 
which are more inclusive than a report card or letter report. 
These schools have come to consider the parents of the children 
as a partner in the task of education and proceed on that basis. 
Included in their plans are report cards or letters, individual and 
group conferences, home visits by the teacher, and parent-study 
groups. In some of these schools the reports are sent home as 
needed, not on a specified day; in others no special report is used, 
reliance being placed upon conferences and informal notes. 
Superintendents using such methods in their schools are enthusi- 
astic about their possibilities. One superintendent writes: 

These conferences (teacher and parent) are encouraged by the 
teachers and the administrators. Our tendency here has been to do 
away with marks and substitute in their place concrete statements. 

We have also endeavored in reporting the progress and develop- 
ment of children to have in mind the larger purposes of education. 
We are concerned more with the . . . development rather than 
the learning of specified subject matter. Such reporting can best be 
done through individual conferences between teacher and parent. 
The child sometimes takes part in such conferences. Quite often the 
child and teacher will evaluate his (the child’s) progress together.” 


The following is an excerpt from a bulletin sent to parents 
concerning home reports in the Chino Public Schools. It 
describes the method in use in that city and is illustrative of those 
carefully considered programs of reporting pupil progress to 
parents being used in some areas. 


Reports of pupil growth through school experiences will be made 
by the teachers to parents at three different times during the present 
school year. The first report will be made after December 1st and will be 
a personal teacher-parent conference. Teachers will arrange appoint- 
ments at the school by suggesting a certain day and hour to the parent. 

The second and third reports will be written and will be sent to the 
home in March, and in June just before the close of school. 


1 Report of survey of reporting practices in Ventura Countv by George : 1940. 
2 Letter from Robert Gibson, Principal of Walnut Creek Elementary School. 
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Completion of the oral reports will probably require several weeks. 
Your co-operation will be appreciated and will undoubtedly result in more 
satisfactory continued growth of your child.’ 


Teachers were given adequate help in carrying the program 
through as is indicated by the following report. 


1. December 1—To assist the teacher in making the oral report, a 
committee compiled a brief “Reporting Pupil Growth to Parents” which 
includes: Aims of the School, Functions of “Reporting Pupil Growth to 
Parents,” “Suggestions for Making the Oral Report,” and “Items to Com- 
ment on in the Oral Report of Pupil Growth.” “Request for a Confer- 
ence” and “Record of Oral Reports to Parents” forms were designed. 
Teachers reported that they had conferences with parents of over 425 
parents out of approximately 590 pupils enrolled in grades one to six, 
inclusive. 


2. March 8—The brief “Suggestions for Making the Written 
Report of Pupil Growth” was compiled as a supplement to “Reporting 
Pupil Growth to Parents.” A printed form for reporting educational, 
emotional, mental, physical, and social growth and a general summary 
was devised. 


3. May 29—A mimeographed form was devised including (a) 
48 items grouped under two of the four objectives of education proposed 
by the Educational Policies Commission, Growth in Self-Realization, and 
Growth in Human Relationship; Cb) general comments by the teacher, 
and (c) assignment for the next school year. The teacher checked the 
48 items as “needs to improve in” or “satisfactorily.” 

We feel that the reporting to parents has resulted in acceptable 
parent-school relationships, that parents have acquired an understanding 
of the aims of the school in guiding pupil experiences and that both 
parents and teachers have gained an appreciation of the function of each 
in guiding the wholesome and normal growth of children.’ 


PRIMARY REPORTS 


Eighty-eight schools submitted report cards for use in the 
primary grades only, and an additional twenty schools submitted 
letter reports for the primary grades when report cards were used 
in the upper grades. Various differences between the forms have 

ge from a letter by L. S. Hummel and Leonard F. Collins, Chino Public Schools. 
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been pointed out throughout this report. In general the primary- 
grade forms are sheation to the upper-grade _ en with the fol- 
lowing differences: 


I. 


2 


Primary-grade forms are larger in size and brighter in color. 


. Primary-grade forms have been adopted more recently. 


3. 


Rating scales are apt to have fewer intervals and are less 
likely to be competitive in character. 
Space for parents and teachers to comment on the growth 
of the child is provided more often. 


. The number of subjects listed for marking is smaller, and 


the variations among titles of subjects are fewer in number. 


. More schools are using separate forms for the primary 


grades than in 1932. This may be attributed to the greater 

number of schools using diagnostic report cards with sub- 

headings given under the subject headings. 
INTRODUCTION OF NEW FORMS 


Superintendents were asked to indicate procedures by 


which report card changes were made in their school systems. 
Unfortunately there were few replies to this question. From 
those who did reply it is possible to draw the following con- 
clusions: 


I. 


N 


Vi 


Committees of principals and teachers were often used to 
draw up suggested forms. 


. Letters to parents in advance of the introduction of new 


forms aid in establishing them for use. 


. Group meetings of parents such as the P.T.A. are valuable 


mediums in making the change. 


. Individual conferences with parents prior to the change 


helps to acquaint the parent with the new form and the 
reasons for making the change. 


. Any change must have the support of the teaching staff if 


it is to be successful. 

Children must be informed of the change, and it must be 
understood by them. This is especially true in the upper 
grades. 
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7- It is often easier to introduce new forms in the primary 
grades and gradually carry the change through the upper 
grades. 

8. It is very evident that radical changes in reporting practices 
must be preceded by a careful policy of public relations 
which makes the public aware of the need for alterations. 
This policy must be carried on for some time before the 
change and must be continued afterward if the plan is to 
be successful. No changes should be made without mak- 
ing these preparations if cordial relations are to be main- 
tained with the school patrons. 


SUMMARY 


1. The number of subject titles listed for marking in 1932 
was not so great as in 1940. The difference in the number of 
subject titles listed might have been brought about as the result 
of an effort to describe better the activities of children at school. 
Basically, the subjects listed for grading remain the same. Read- 
ing and arithmetic still appear on the vast majority of report cards. 

2. There is much more interest in the grouping of closely 
related subjects in 1940. Only a few attempts were made to do 
so in 1932 while many attempts were made in all subject-matter 
fields of the report cards used in 1940. This indicates that the 
schools are thinking more in terms of broad areas of learning 
than in terms of the more narrow limits of specific subjects. 

3. Particular attention should be called to the use of the 
term “social studies” as a subject to be marked. More than 50 
per cent of the upper-grade report cards use the term with no 
subdivisions. 

4. An innovation has appeared in the practice of describing 
a part of the specific activities of which a subject is composed. 
While it is impossible to describe all the learnings in connection 
with a specific subject yet the most apparent parts may be 
pointed out. 

5. The number of times report cards are marked during the 
year is declining. 
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6. Character and citizenship traits are being stated in terms 
of activities that may be observed. The tendency is to state the 
term positively rather than negativ ely as was done in 1932 
One-word delineations of traits are being discarded. 


7. Citizenship and character traits are now marked with 
scales of but two or three intervals instead of the five-point scale 
commonly used in 1932. 


8. The number of intervals in the rating scale is declining. 
Five-point scales were used on over half the cards in 1932. This 
has been reduced to less than 10 per cent in 1940 while the two- 
and three-point scales are now most commonly used. 


9. The element of competition for grades based on com- 
parative marks and grade standards that was described by Potter 
has been dmimneli in over one-half of the upper-grade cards and 
almost three-fourths of the primary-grade cards. 


10. It is now common practice to allot space for comments 
in writing by the teacher and a reply by the parent. 

11. No mention was made of the letter report being in use 
in 1932 although 20 per cent of the schools now use that method. 

12. Reporting practices have been influenced by a change 
in philosophy but not to the extent which Potter thought 
desirable. 

13. Some schools have felt that a report card or letter report 
was inadequate and have developed more comprehensive plans 
involving use of conferences, letters, and report cards. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In light of the findings of this study it is possible to make 
certain recommendations toward the improvement of methods of 
reporting to parents on the school progress of children in the 
schools of California. These recommendations consist of sug- 
gested modifications of terms of present practices and criteria 
which should be established for reporting to parents, and a pro- 
posed system of reporting pupil progress in a modern elementary 
school. 
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Recommendations in Terms of Present Practice. The fol- 


lowing recommendations are made in terms of present practices 
as found in this study: 


I. 


NI 


FO. 


| 


If subjects are to continue to be listed on report cards, more 
uniformity should be had in the nomenclature. 


. All report cards should avoid the use of marking systems 


which make comparisons among pupils in rating subject 
achievement or in effort or ability. 


. If symbols are to be used in marking report cards, there 


should be more uniformity in the meanings attached to 
various symbols. 


. All report cards should provide space for a written comment 


by the teacher to the parent. 


. All report cards should provide a space for a comment by 


the parent to the teacher. 


. If printed report card forms are used, a separate form should 


be supplied for use in the primary grades. 


. That portion of the report card devoted to the report on the 


behavior of the child should be made in positive terms and 
should not compare the behavior of one child with any 


other child. 


. The regular report card should not be sent home more than 


four times each year, but it may be supplemented by per- 
sonal notes or interviews whenever special problems arise. 
Those schools using letter reports should make it possible 
for the parent to retain the copy sent home. 

Those report cards which attempt to describe the learnings 
expected in each subject should make the descriptions 
meaningful to the parent. The number of subheadings 
under each subject should not be too large. 

Report cards in use should be kept simple in form with all 


the contents readily understandable by the parent and the 
child. 


Criteria for Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents. After 
a careful study of the literature on reporting of pupil progress, 
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the following criteria are given as representing recent trends and 
should be considered in altering practices in a school system. 


1. The method of reporting to parents should represent the 
philosophy and purposes of the school in which it is used. 


2. The method of reporting should be thoroughly understood 
by children and parents. 


3. The report card should include no items for rating which 
cannot be reported with considerable accuracy. 


4. The report card should be neat and attractive. 


. The report card should be retained by the parent after its 
last use. 


WwW 


6. Any notice of unsatisfactory work should be accompanied 
by an explanation of causes of the difficulty and by sugges- 
tions for remedial measures. 

. The system of reporting should not make undue demands 
upon the time of the teachers. 

8. Reports of pupil growth should be made in terms of the 
ability of the individual child. Comparisons with other 
children should be avoided. 

9. The child should have an opportunity to assist in evalu- 
ating his own growth for the report to his parents. 


NI 


10. The tone of the report should be warm and personal. 

11. The report should include an estimate of the growth of the 
child in all its aspects, intellectual, physical, social, and 
emotional. 

12. The reporting system should be flexible enough to meet 
the unusual demands or new standards or needs. 

13. The report should be a confidential matter, the concern of 
the schools, the parents, and the child only. 

14. The report card should be supplemented by at least one 
personal conference with the parent or parents. This con- 
ference should be held at the school. 

15. The reporting system should be a two-way communication 
between the home and the school. 

















THE LEARNING PROCESS * 


May V. Seacoe, Associate Professor of Education, 


University of California at Los Angeles 


It is significant that the topic is given the title “The Learn- 
ing Process.” ‘I'wenty or thirty years ago much was written 
about “Methods of Teaching.” ‘The implication was that the 
teacher was the active agent, who did something that caused the 
child to acquire skills or change his characteristic behavior. 


Now discussion centers about the conditions under which 
the child learns. The child is the active agent, the determining 
factor, the central focus in the learning process. It is the func- 
tion of the teacher merely to set the stage, to arrange conditions 
in such a way that the child may desire to learn, and may learn 
with economy of time and effort. She does not lead him through 
a stereotyped part, but attempts to stimulate him to create a part 
for himself and to play it effectively. 


The importance of an understanding of educational psy- 
chology and the conditions under which learning occurs is illus- 
trated in the fact that the field indicated by this topic is men- 
tioned oftener than any other single field in a job analysis of the 
teaching act undertaken with training teachers in the past year. 


What, then, is the learning process? Perhaps the most help- 
ful data are found not in the literature on learning theory, but 
in the many experimental studies found in the literature on 
“economy in learning.” The literature is extensive, and there 
are numerous obscure and conflicting points. Yet there also are 
certain facts upon which there is a fair degree of agreement. One 
thing the teacher entering such a field must expect is to do much 
of the work of transferring these data from laboratory to anal- 
ogous classroom situations herself; implications for teaching are 
only occasionally pointed out. Yet perhaps this is a task the 


1 An address delivered at the Conference on Supervision, University of California at 
Los Angeles July 14-25, 1941. 
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teacher can perform with greater proficiency than the psycholo- 
gist, for her experience with the minutiae of classroom operation 
provides a fertile field for the application of generalizations. 

Some of the most pertinent facts regarding the learning 
process from this point of view may be summarized in four sen- 
tences, sentences which it may be worth while to take apart and 
examine bit by bit. 


EFFECT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT ON LEARNING 


1. Learning is most likely to occur when the child has a 
definite purpose to accomplish, with reasonable assurance of his 
ability to accomplish it, with opportunity for recognition in its 
accomplishment, and with knowledge of progress toward that 
goal. 


Importance of Purpose to Accomplish. Experimental data 
include studies of factors in success at the college level, the influ- 
ence of specific instruction upon the performance of a given task, 
and the optimum placement of questions in understanding mate- 
rial to be read. With intelligence held constant, the college 
student who carries a moderate outside work load will probably 
earn slightly higher grades than the student who does not work. 
The high school or college student who carries a moderate extra- 
curricular load will probably earn somewhat higher grades than 
the student who has no such activities. The student who has 
chosen his vocational field early in the college course has the 
advantage. And the student who takes a course as an elective 
will do somewhat better than a student of equal ability who takes 
it as a requirement. In each case, the student with a defined 
purpose tends to excel. 

When a specific instruction precedes learning, as in a formal 
assignment at the secondary level, that instruction sets the pur- 
pose of the learner and to a large degree determines the type of 
learning that will occur. If the student is instructed to make a 
map he will learn places and locations; if he is asked to write a 
modern travelogue based on the places mentioned his learning 


will differ in quality and in applicability. 
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A study nearer to the elementary school level places identi- 
cal questions used in the study of social science material at dif- 
ferent locations in the text. In one case questions were placed 
at the beginning, in another they were scattered through, in 
another they were concentrated at the end. The facts and inter- 
pretations needed in answering those questions were most effec- 
tively gained when the questions were asked first, least effective 
when the questions were placed last. Asking the question first 
sets a specific purpose to be accomplished in reading. 


Perhaps such experimental facts seem far removed from the 
classroom, yet there are parallels in the less formal elementary 
school. The planning period in social science is just such a clari- 
fication of purposes. ‘There the child makes sure he knows what 
he wants to do, and gains help with materials and techniques. 
The more effective the planning, the more effective and efficient 
the work period. 


Assurance of Ability to Accomplish. The literature on 
emotional motivation, or affective tone, seems to support several 
pertinent generalizations. Moderate emotional tone facilitates 
learning. Given lists of colorless, pleasant, and unpleasant 
words, subjects tend to recall the pleasant and unpleasant words 
with greater accuracy than neutral or colorless words. The same 
thing is true for odors, and for normal out-of-school experiences. 


Although both pleasant and unpleasant tone lead to learn- 
ing at the moment, the child will in the future seek those expe- 
riences which are positively toned and avoid those with negative 
association. An analysis of children’s spontaneous compositions 
and letters yielded a ratio of approximately thirteen words denot- 
ing bigness, pleasantness, and expansive concepts to one indi- 
cating smallness, or unpleasantness. What is true for words 
holds for learning experiences: the child will learn to read when 
he is fearful of punishment for failure at home, or of reprimand 
at school, but when he is an adult he will avoid reading when he 
can. The child required to read the classics when his attitude is 
negative, as an adult is generally indifferent to the classics. 
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When emotional tone becomes intense, however, learning 
is disrupted. The child stops thinking and reacts blindly. Per- 
haps this fact that the emotional Sector's must be handled carefully 
is one of the most important for the teacher. The learning situ- 
ation must be such that the child feels emotionally secure in his 
ability to accomplish his purpose. 

The implication for the classroom is, of course, one of care 
in selecting materials, of constantly evelichle help in emergencies, 
and of encouragement where it is needed. There is probably 
more harm deaei in asking a child to read material the vocabulary 
of which is beyond him than in asking him to read material that 
is too easy. Similarly, faced with a task impossible of accom- 
plishment for him, the child reacts with frustration and avoids 
such situations in the future. 

An illustration is found in the attitude of many adults 
toward arithmetic. They may avoid courses in college mathe- 
matics, they may avoid courses in statistics although assured only 
simple arithmetic is needed, and they may even renounce a 
degree in order to avoid taking a course in arithmetic. All these 
things follow because in the elementary school arithmetic was 
“hard,” in spite of the fact that as adults they may be able to 
balance a checkbook and make an income tax report. The emo- 
tional blocking caused by a feeling of defeat in arithmetic situa- 
tions in the elementary school prevents the individual’s being 
able to react rationally in that field as an adult. Perhaps an even 
more extreme illustration is that of a high school student who 
could spell fairly well when writing a letter or an absorbing com- 
position, but when “spelling” was announced and lists appeared 
he produced meaningless jumbles of letters rather than even 
logical misspellings. 

Opportunity for Recognition of Accomplishment. Several 
facts seem to be established in the field of social motivation. The 
end-results of a co-working group are superior to the product of 
any one individual working alone. Judgments of lifted weights, 
teacher ratings of the behavior of preschool children, and intelli- 
gence test material have yielded comparable results. In each 
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case, the combined judgment of an interacting group is superior 
to the judgment of any one individual and superior to the aver- 
aged results of the same individuals. For the teacher the impli- 
action for committee work, group discussion, and grouping of 
students about common tasks is clear. 

Competition is, despite its undesirable nature from the 
theoretical point of view, effective as a stimulus because success 
yields recognition from a group. Co-operation serves as a less 
strong yet more desirable stimulus, and possibly with a group 
scenes to co-operative motivation its power might increase. 
At any rate, the desire of the individual to be admired by other 
individuals is basic. 

Perhaps this desire can best be illustrated by behavior 
typical of the child who lacks normal recognition. P. was 
twelve, undernourished, low normal in intelligence, mediocre in 
school accomplishment, an adopted son in a family which 
expected him to enter a profession. One noon a teacher found 
him on the front lawn of the school with a corn cob pipe and a full 
tobacco can in his pocket. He responded without hesitation to 
the request that he go to the office. There he showed a similar 
lack of negative emotion, explaining with a near-smile that the 
can held crushed pine needles, that they wouldn't really burn, 
and that his father didn’t dine him to smoke. Apparently the 
show-off behavior was an attempt to bolster Paul’s ego through 
attracting admiration from his fellows and special treatment from 
the administration. Legitimate prominence, in this case a traflic 
assignment, helped to work out the situation. 


Knowledge of Progress in Accomplishment. The effec- 
tiveness of knowledge of accomplishment in stimulating further 
gain is one of the most soundly established facts in educational 
psychology. Consider your own reaction to the instructor who 
turns back papers checked instead of graded, and the opposite 
reaction to the paper turned back with careful marginal nota- 
tions. Those notations are your means of determining to what 
extent you have met your objective of writing a successful treat- 
ment of a specific subject. The same fact has been demonstrated 
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in the laboratory, and is apparent in working with children. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that every efor the child makes 
toward the accomplishment of a purpose should be evaluated, no 

matter how informally, by the child, by the class, or by the 
teacher. Otherwise, the next similar effort will be little better 
than the first. The evabeition period serves this useful function 
in the social studies. In specific learning periods, checking of 
one’s own paper will accomplish the same result, and graphing 
that result when appropriate will emphasize the status of the 
individual. 

Not only should there be knowledge of results, but the more 
specific and positive that knowledge the greater the subsequent 
progress. The bell-right and bell-wrong experiments seem to 
indicate that emphasis on the correct response rather than on 
the error results in greater learning. Knowledge that one has 
made a mistake does not automatically bring knowledge of the 
correct response, for usually there are many alternatives remain- 
ing. The successful criticism should, then, contain three ele- 
ments: pointing out strong points to assure the individual of his 
security, pointing out points on which improvement is needed, 
and specific planning to accomplish the needed improvement. 
Only when the specific planning follows does the individual 
really know his position and the steps necessary to improve it. 


SUITABILITY OF PROBLEM TO LEARNING 


2. Learning is most likely to occur when the problem 
chosen is suited to the learner in terms of relative difficulty, of 
meaning, and of organization. 


Difficulty of Problem. Choosing a problem beyond the 
learner in terms of difficulty results not only in failure to learn 
that material, but also in the absence of even the partial learning 
which might have occurred with a simpler form of material. 
If you were asked to repeat a six-digit series, you could do so 
without difficulty. Increase the length of the series to seven or 
eight digits and you would still be able to retain it. Increase 
the length to ten or eleven units, and you will probably find that 
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not only are you unable to repeat eleven digits, but on the eleven- 
unit series you could recall only four or five instead of the eight 
you had repeated before. ‘The reason is, of course, that difficulty 
of learning material increases approximately as the square of its 
complexity rather than in direct proportion to that complexity; 
beyond a certain limit small additions greatly increase difficulty. 
When total learning is impossible, the entire learning pattern is 
disrupted. ‘The individual does not learn as much as he has 
demonstrated he can assimilate, forgetting the rest, but even the 
amount he might have learned is confused by the excess material. 

Most of us, and perhaps most children, have had the expe- 
rience of following with close attention the demonstration of a 
complex process to the point where the first understanding was 
achieved. What is the reaction if the teacher goes on to one more 
step, or a method of checking, or an alternative plan? The feel- 
ing is, “If only she would stop there and let me think about it for 
a while, I think I could get it.” If she goes on, confusion results. 

In the classroom, the concept is not limited to the presenta- 
tion of processes in arithmetic. It applies to undertaking too 
many tasks or too many steps at a time in any field. In the plan- 
ning and evaluation of a unit, in teaching rhythms and games, 
in presenting material of any sort, the principle applies. 

There is the problem, of course, of how to simplify without 
destroying the unity of the whole. The answer is probably that 
the simplified form should each time contain the entire essential 
outline of the whole, dropping out details which may be filled 
in later about that nities. Care must be taken not to destroy 
the context in which the simplified skill will be used, otherwise 
use in that context will be difficult. 


Meaning of Problem to Learner. Material that is mean- 
ingful to the learner is mastered much more economically than 
meaningless material; perhaps the ratio may vary from three to 
one to sixteen to one with the degree of meaning involved. Try 
to learn a list of twelve nonsense syllables, keeping a record of 
your time. Then learn a list of twelve words, and compare your 
learning record with that for nonsense material. Not only does 
meaning facilitate learning, but it facilitates it to a great degree. 
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When no meaning or organization is present in the material as 
it is presented to the learner, he elaborates an artificial meaning 
for himself to aid learning. 

The implication is that children should not be asked to 

master processes Or skills or facts that have relativ ely little back- 
ground in concept. Time will be more economically spent in 
developing meanings through experience and discussion than in 
practice on the facts themselves. 

But, you may say, we never ask children to learn nonsense 
syllables or to follow meaningless forms in school. Perhaps. 
But merely because a concept is clear to the teacher, because it 
seems easy to understand, does not guarantee that it has an equal 
degree of meaning to the child, even following the teacher’s best 
presentation. To cite a few examples, learning the multiplica- 
tion facts before their meaning and use is clear, mastering a com- 
plex set of school regulations, learning rules of grammar and 
spelling, and even mastering the correct routine in caring for 
materials in the classroom may mean little to the child. Only 
when he has seen the context from which such facts arise, and 
has helped to work out solutions to such problems will those 
abstractions and generalizations take on meaning for him. 


Organization of Material for Learning. Learning is most 
effective when the material is organized in such a way that the 
unit has coherence and pattern, and every part is essential to the 
meaning of the whole. That is the definition of Gestalt, or unit, 
in the psychological sense. When a whole is thus defined, learn- 
ing is more or than when the same elements are presented 
in random order. 

In terms of more practical situations, learning to play the 
piano with both hands from the beginning is superior to learning 
to play with each hand separately, then putting the two together. 
Learning to type by working on continuous material with the 
entire keyboard from the beginning is superior to learning letter 
placements bank by bank. Learning to read stories first is 
superior to learning the alphabet and building up to the thought 


unit. Learning the materials of the social studies interwoven in 
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their normal relationships is superior to learning the same facts 
organized in subject-matter categories. In each case, learning is 
most efficient where the organization mirrors the purpose toward 
which the learning is directed, the pattern commonly found 
where that learning functions. 

The implications of whole learning are clear because of the 
basic significance of that concept in the activity movement. Yet 
perhaps the corollary is less fully understood. ‘Teach together 
those things that belong together, but do not attempt to teach 
together those things that do not belong together. Forcing a 
foreign element into the pattern not only results in no gain for 
the foreign learning, but disrupts the pattern as well. ‘The 
teacher who attempts to bring all learnings under a single activity 
is in danger of doing just that thing. It would be better to 
include as many related activities as she can, but if daily needs or 
her course of study demand learnings outside that unit there is 
nothing to be gained from attempting to force them into that 
pattern. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE LEARNER 


3. The learning process is facilitated by intensifying or 
highlighting the outline of the situation, by stressing initiative 
and active participation of the learner at every step, by helping 
the child to see relationships between what he is doing and what 
is done outside the school, by delaying confusing concepts to the 
point where one concept has been fixed, and by providing for a 
normal recurrence of situations in which the learning is useful. 


Intensity of the Situation. The impressions may be made 
more intense in many ways. Adding sensory approaches may 
help; for the child not only to hear and to see, but also to handle 
and to make and to talk about will aid learning. The presence of 
color, of movement, of human interest all serve as aids in pro- 
ducing an intense impression. The more intense the impression 
the less the need for reinforcing learning by other means. 

The appeal to many senses is, of course, used in the kines- 
thetic approach to teaching reading, a technique which has 
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sroved markedly successful in cases of extreme retardation. It 
f a factor in the experience curriculum as well, with its emphasis 
upon a w ell-rounded approach. The consumer’s enterprise is 
often a good illustration of the use of intensity. The skilled 
teacher may use pictures, listening, singing, rhythms, illustra- 
tions, many procedures to make vivid the experience she is 
constructing. 


Initiative and Active Participation. The principle of self- 
activity is well documented in psychological literature. With 
the total time to be given to learning held constant, it is more 
economical to spend relatively more time attempting to recall the 
facts to be learned than to read and reread them; a more active 
attitude is assumed to recall than to read. 

When guidance is given a child, it is best given early in the 
learning process, and it is best given in verbal rather than manual 
form. When given in manual form, the child becomes a 
machine: when given in verbal form he is mentally active in 
translating symbols into action. 

The literature on incidental memory shows that learning 
without directed attention is a slow and inefficient process. An 
active attitude must be present in order to remember, an attitude 
produced by self-instruction, by outside stimulus, or by involun- 
tary attention. The nearer the center of the focus of attention 
the learning lies, the more economical the learning. 

The meaning of such facts for the teacher is apparent. The 
child must be stimulated in such a way that he will assume the 
initiative in much of the learning activity. He sets the problems, 
proposes solutions, suggests new directions the learning might 
take. The teacher follows the pupil’s lead, helping to make his 
decisions wise through questioning, giving him support in diff- 
cult tasks, providing materials as he needs them. Such a relation- 
ship is the reverse of that long assumed to be the role of the 
teacher, yet only under such conditions can the most active atti- 
tude be maintained. 

An everyday illustration is found in learning to ride a 
bicycle. It is not effective to hold up the wheel by physical force 
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until the learner has mastered steering, then to let him pedal, 
then balance, then assume full control. Rather, find a soft lawn, 
help him set the wheel in motion, then simply watch until help is 
again needed. 


In the classroom unit, an environment is arranged in such 
a way that the child is stimulated to propose problems in a certain 
field. With the help of the questions of the teacher he works out 
techniques of solution, and determines when a satisfactory solu- 
tion has been reached. 


In learning a process in arithmetic, the child attempts to 
anticipate each step. With his help the teacher works out a pat- 
tern, then the child assumes the lead and the teacher makes sug- 
gestions only when the child can not carry the load himself. The 
child who used to take arithmetic problems home for help from 
his parents often faced just such a problem. Father demon- 
strated again and again, each time the child made an error. Soon 
the problem list was exhausted, the child’s homework done, the 
process still not mastered. 


Perhaps it would not be too much to say that no learning is 
complete without provision for action or reaction on the part of 


the child. 


Relationship to Out-of-School Activities. ‘The literature 
on positive transfer establishes several facts. Transfer of train- 
ing does occur. Learning which occurs in one situation does 
function in another related situation. If it were not so, there 
would be little justification for the existence of schools. 


Learning transfers only, however, to closely similar situa- 
tions, those where the same elements or the same generalizations 
apply. ‘Transfer between different situations does not occur. 
The child learns to solve social problems by solving problems in 
social science, not by solving problems in geometry. He learns 
to face difficulties by overcoming obstacles on the way to the pur- 
pose he has set for himself, not by taking Latin because he knows 
it will be hard for him or by practicing on the piano to develop the 
ability to stay with a distasteful task. 
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Transfer is greater where the teaching is consciously 
directed toward transfer. The geoimetry seacher who points out 
the use of mathematical logic in analyzing current problems is 
teaching for transfer. The Latin teacher who stresses English 
derivations and traditions related to the Latin is attempting to 
obtain transfer. Not only must facts be presented in their own 
context and understood there, but a consideration of what those 
tacts mean for other situations is essential if they are to carry over. 

The teacher uses this principle constantly, The excursion 
is a valuable means of achieving such an end. Discussion helps. 
Using current newspaper and periodical material freely is useful. 
Encouraging the child to bring in books and materials and ques- 
tions from home, and to carry back his techniques i in his play and 
his work, will accomplish the same end. If the school is to fulfill 
its function, it must not only teach how to solve problems at 
school but also how those learnings may prove useful at home, at 
play, in industry, in everyday use. 

Control of Interference Factors. Research on negative 
transfer is more recent than that on positive, and the facts estab- 
lished are of importance for school work. When two similar 
learnings must each remain an individual entity, presenting them 
together or comparing them is highly confusing. Rather, one 
learning should become relativ ely mature before the second is 
undertaken. 

Consider the dilemma of the student who undertakes begin- 
ning French and beginning Spanish at the same time. The two 
learnings tend to merge so ‘that he speaks a composite version of 
both, understandable only to himself. 

Such situations occur chiefly in the learning of skills in the 
elementary school, where the facts and the procedures are rather 
definitely fixed. Suppose the child confuses “when” and 
“where” in reading, or “to,” “two,” and “too” in language usage, 
or6xg and 8x7. Instead of bringing the confused words or 
concepts together in an attempt to clear the confusion, more 
progress will be made if attention is focused on one concept only 
until the child recognizes it easily. Then the second may be 
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approached in a similar manner. Only after each one has estab- 
lished its own identity should comparison be made. 


Repetition for Effective Learning. The literature on dis- 
tribution of practice indicates that spaced learning is superior to 
massed learning, that learning periods broken by rest or by dif- 
ferent activity are more fruitful than an equal amount of con- 
tinuous effort. The need for the recurring situation in learning 
is apparent. 


Overlearning is useful in mastering skills and facts which 
must be used frequently, particularly if those facts must be 
recalled in exactly the form in which they were learned. Again 
the need for recurring activity is demonstrated. 


In the elementary school there are many implications. 
Well-planned primary reading material systematically repeats 
new words at intervals. An arithmetic process presented one day 
will be used again the next in a similar context, arise again after 
a few days, and occur again the next week. Spelling words will 
be repeated in the normal course of writing or else systematically 
reviewed in the more formal school. 


Even in the development of specific types of behavior, recur- 
ring provision for using such behavior is important. If the child 
is to learn to be neat with his tools, the instruction in proper put- 
ting-away must be followed at intervals by other work periods and 
cleaning-up periods in which the same standards will be used 
if neatness in such situations is to become habitual. 


SATISFACTION IN WHAT IS LEARNED 


4. Learning is most likely to occur when a conclusion satis- 
fying the purpose of the learner is reached before that motivation 
is exhausted. 

Only when the conclusion is relatively near does under- 
standing, or insight, or closure become a reality. The child inter- 
rupted before such a conclusion feels dissatisfied, restless, even 
frustrated. He may, according to research, remember very well 
what was done in working toward the goal, and may tend to work 
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toward that goal again when opportunity is present, but for the 
moment he is rather unhappy about his accomplishment. 

On the other hand, if the situation continues after the indi- 
vidual’s purpose is satisfied, he not only loses interest in continu- 
ing but may become actually negative toward that experience. 
A child urged to do again and again something in which he orig- 
inally Pit pleasure may at first become tired, then actively try 
to do almost anything else to relieve the strain. 

Such failure ms motivation is illustrated by the boy who, 
though eager to learn to read, found reading hard. His mother 
bargained with him to give him certain privileges if he would 
read a book each week during the summer. ‘The first three weeks 
he chose books a little difficult, which he managed to complete 
within the week. The fourth week he was through his book in 
four days, the fifth in one day. The mother investigated. She 
found he was re-reading the same book each week in order to 
lessen the burden within the limits of his bargain. 

The implication is that there is a best time for stopping as 
well as for starting an activity. And stopping at that time will 
lead to a more favorable attitude than either stopping pre- 
maturely or continuing too long for the sake of perfection. 











THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION * 


Gerorce H. Merwwetn, Deputy Superintendent, Pasadena Public Schools 


In their survey of schools throughout the nation, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission found a variety of opinions and 
practices in civic education. 

“We do not need to study democracy,” argued one school 
administrator. “All we need to do to make good citizens is to let 
pupils live democracy in the schools.” 

“This so-called democracy in school life is a waste of effort,” 
reasoned another. “The task of patriotic education is to teach 
the fundamental principles and convictions upon which this 
nation was founded and which are the heart of democracy.” 

Each of these administrators saw only one-half the picture. 
Children need to study their American heritage; to know how 
democratic rights were won and how they are now protected; to 
visualize the role of early American leaders in the fight for free- 
dom. They need also to experience democracy—in their class- 
room organization, on the playground, in their student organ- 
izations. 

Thought and action fortify one another. A school program 
that emphasizes democratic living for its students is essential, but 
so also is a program that requires students to study democracy 
and the applications of democratic principles. Separated from 
thought, participation in supposedly democratic activities deteri- 
orates into meaningless busywork. Divorced from action, the 
study of concepts of democracy becomes empty and meaningless. 

The elementary schools of California have for a period of 
years been working toward values that are increasingly recog- 
nized as important. Teachers have been helping children to 
think and work together; they have helped the children increase 


1An address delivered at the Conference of California City, County, and District 
Superintendents of Schools at Santa Cruz, October 6, 1941. 
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their skill in setting problems and in planning together the steps 
necessary to their solution; they have encouraged them to think 
critically and have increased their ability to do so; they have 
helped them achieve a growing understanding of America and 
American life—how the people get their food, clothing, shelter, 
tools, and services; the role of transportation and communication 
in the development of the country; their natural resources and 
the importance of conserving them. Units about the commu- 
nity have replaced fairy tales in the primary grades; units about 
transportation and communication have replaced a study of 


knighthood and chivalry in the upper grades. 


The schools have done much, but they must do more. 
Teachers must evaluate our classroom organization, the selection 
of units, the materials of instruction in light of a newly affirmed 
purpose. They must further improve the materials and prac- 
tices that have already proved valuable; they must explore the 
possibilities of visual aids, field trips, and other techniques for 
building social attitudes; they must do more to narrow the gap 
between the community and the school. However, these steps 
do not imply an essential change in approach. Opportunity for 
real service to American democracy lies right within the frame- 
work of the present program. 


The Educational Policies Commission has set for us the 
following challenge—to imbue our children with “deep and abid- 
ing loyalties to the central values of democracy—the conception 
of the dignity and worth of the individual; to the principle of 

uman equality and brotherhood; to the processes of free inquiry, 
discussion, criticism, and group decision; to the canons of per- 
sonal integrity, honesty, and fairness; to the idea of the obliga- 
tion and nobility of labor; to a concern for the good of the com- 
munity.” 

But how do we do these things with young children? There 
is grave danger that out of our deep concern, we may overlook 
the learning process and revert to verbalism, that we will stand 
before our children and just talk about democracy in the abstract. 
Would it not be better to provide opportunities for children 
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actually to experience the values of democratic living so that their 
thinking, reading, and discussion would have a basis in actual 
experiences? When children selfishly corner certain privileges, 
a natural opportunity exists for considering the worth of the indi- 
vidual. During the evaluation or the planning period, there are 
opportunities to develop the processes of free inquiry and of 
group decision. Co-operative solution of classroom or school 
problems can be the foundation for a growing “concern for the 
good of the community.” 


Units of work in the social studies can afford even greater 
opportunities than they have in the past for exploring the natural 
and human resources of American life. We all recognize that 
our traditions of pioneer life—of freedom, creative enterprise, and 
courage—are valuable resources for democracy. And we should 
be concerned that our children receive this heritage! But chil- 
dren must be inducted into these traditions in terms of their 
maturity levels. The young child, for example, has a very lim- 
ited concept of his country, his state, even his city. Until we 
have helped him in his study of his immediate community where 
people live and work, he is in no position to understand the larger 
unit. Only as he is later helped to experience his city, state, and 
nation—through vicarious and concrete experiences—is he able 
to comprehend the events, the personalities, and the ideals which 
thrill adults as they study the history of America. 

Through the study of community life in the primary grades, 
children come to recognize (1) the interdependence of workers 
and services; (2.) the complex pattern of relations involved in 
changing raw materials to consumer products; (3) the services 
afforded us by government workers—policemen, firemen, and 
mailmen; and (4) the responsibilities of each of us in using and 
contributing to the processes of community life. 


Units on foreign cultures provide us with a different 
approach to understanding our own culture—that of contrast and 
comparison. Units on the life of primitive peoples provide 
simple experiences in group living and government. In units 
on Japan or China, children see the authoritarian type of family 
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life, the overpowering effect of tradition in certain areas of living, 
the place of women in the culture, and other things which con- 
trast with our democratic way of life. 

The study of our own state emphasizes our natural 
resources, the growth of our institutions, and an appreciation of 
the struggles and achievements of frontier life. A unit on the 
westward movement is rich in possibilities for developing a real 
understanding of our American heritage. 

Study in the upper elementary grades of modern transpor- 
tation and communication emphasizes the contributions of tech- 
nology in improving American life. Such study also introduces 
the opportunities, problems, and responsibilities that result from 
closer contacts with the other nations of the world. 

The problem of making the democratic spirit prevail in 
these dark days of hostility and uncertainty falls chiefly to edu- 
cation. The politician may claim that it is a problem of statecraft. 
The escapist may fold his hands and murmur that it is a problem 
which can be solved only by the march of destiny. But the basic 
problem is forever and always, simply and completely, the prob- 
lem of modifying human behavior by the method of, education. 
A would-be democracy which fails in time to grasp this principle 
and act upon it intelligently is doomed. 











HOW CAN THE TEACHER HELP CHILDREN TO 
DEVELOP FEELINGS OF SECURITY? * 


Masset R. Fernatp, Chief, Bureau of Psychological Services, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


The need for security has come to be recognized by mental 
hygienists as one of the most fundamental of human needs. Its 
manifestations change as the individual travels his course from 
infancy to adult years but its pattern is likely to be set in infancy. 
It is then that one is most likely to get, or to fail to get, what 
Dr. James Plant has called the feeling of “belongingness,” the 
assurance that he really matters in the world which he knows 
and cares about. If the assurance of being wanted, of belong- 
ing, is not built up in the little child he may be adequately pro- 
tected and safe, but in his attitudes and emotional reactions, 
show that he is insecure. On the other hand, the external 
environment may have many disquieting aspects but the child 
may remain serene so long as he can find himself “at home.” 
During recent years extensive studies of children during the 
preschool years have thrown light on how the pattern of confi- 
dence in security is developed, as well as on the attitudes, expe- 
riences, and conditions which offer the greatest threats to the 
sense of security. 

The present discussion is concerned not with the laying of 
the foundations of security in the early years but with the part 
which the teacher plays in the child’s development along these 
lines after he enters school. While her task is made easier or 
more difficult according to the foundation that has been laid 
earlier it should be recognized that she has a distinctive task, 
that she does not merely take over the responsibility of the home 
to give the child, through mothering him at school, the satis- 
factions that he has had at home. The home does not yield up 


1 An address delivered at the Conference on Supervision, University of California at 
Los Angeles, July 14-25, 1941. 
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its responsibility for the child’s basic sense of security because 
he has entered school, but the school has very definite oppor- 


tunities to contribute further elements of strength to this. 


The teacher can help the child toward a continued sense 
of security by helping him to get satisfaction from growing up. 
When the child comes to school for the first time he is more on 
his own than he has ever been before. For some children the 
transition is easy but for others it has all the difficulties of the 
weaning process. A little girl who had been protected by her 
mother with devoted care entered kindergarten and reacted to 
the new situation by clinging to her mother each step of the 
way to school and even into the schoolhouse. The child’s over- 
dependence upon her mother was so evident that the teacher 
talked seriously with the mother about the importance of her 
child’s outgrowing her babyish ways. The following day the 
mother told the child that now she was a big girl and that she 
was to go to school by herself but she prepared her in no other 
way for the new experience. As the little girl approached the 
school, which stood imposingly before her as her goal, she had 
before her a busy street intersection. In a panic she took the 
shortest route through the diagonal, cars jammed on their brakes, 
and traffic guards rushed to seize a terrified little girl and take 
her to the principal. Neither the process of growing up nor the 
sense of security was fostered by this appalling experience. 
More imagination on the part of both mother and teacher might 
have prepared the child to face the challenge of the new situa- 
tion by reasonable stages so that success and happiness in 
achievement would have been possible and shock avoided. 


The threat to the child’s security may be as great through 
the hazards which concern his personality as through those 
which represent physical dangers. For the child who has led the 
life of an only child with little satisfying companionship from 
others of his own age the opportunities which the school can 
offer for growth in social living are among its most important 
contributions. But this, too, may need to be a somewhat slow 
growth. Negative reactions may have to be met. The child’s 
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security is threatened at a vital spot since his importance as an 
individual is in jeopardy. There are too many other children 
equally conscious of their own importance for him to retain his 
supremacy. Here the best ally is likely to come from the new 
and unexpected pleasure that comes from companionship in 
interesting enterprises. Children themselves often have their 
own effective techniques for helping a child to find his place with 
them. The resourceful teacher, however, finds ways of helping 
the child who is awkward or unfortunate in his social partici- 
pation to share in the group activities. 


The teacher can strengthen the child's feeling of security 
by building up his sense of adequacy through successful achieve- 
ment. ‘The child who is blocked in learning some essential 
activity of the school immediately lays the foundation for serious 
insecurity. For example, suppose his difficulty is in reading. 
More than any other one thing going to school had meant to him 
and his parents that he would learn to read and that by this 
means the doors of education would be opened to him. Failing 
this he loses face at school and at home. The methods that the 
school may use to make sure that this is indeed the result of his 
inadequacy are distressingly effective. All the defensive 
mechanisms that the child has built up to save his face are 
dragged out to show that he could learn if he would try. The 
negativistive devices which he has developed—attitudes of indif- 
ference, attention-getting behavior, laziness, and distractibility— 
are reported to his home for correction and punishment, with 
apparently no recognition of what they represent as efforts to 
hide from himself the inadequacy which he feels. 


Nothing will do so much to restore the sense of security as 
for the child to begin to have some success. Here, certainly, is 
a distinctive contribution for the teacher to make. She should 
know enough about individual differences to recognize that the 
pathway to success will not be the same for all children but she 
will recognize a universal need for praise and encouragement 
and satisfaction in accomplishment. ‘The goal set should always 
include genuine and adequate success if this can reasonably be 
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expected. The boy of twelve, of better than average ability 
but a complete nonreader, gains little of security by being passed 
on to junior high school merely to avoid disappointment and 
failure and then being by-passed by all the work of his group. 
What he needs is to learn to read well enough to hold his place 
where he belongs. In the process of accomplishing that, after 
years of inadequacy and failure, it will usually be necessary to 
make much of the smallest gains and to set goals at easy enough 
stages so that they may be reached and may be rejoiced over. 

When full correction of difficulties is not reasonably to be 
expected, as in the case of the very slow child whose initial 
progress will be slow and whose eventual achievement will be 
limited, the need for success still holds. Small gains then need 
full recognition. In special classes for mentally retarded chil- 
dren success may show itself at a pace so slowed down that the 
whole process seems like the action of a slow movie as compared 
with a film run at the usual rate. It is not necessary that success, 
especially in cases such as these, be sought only in the regular 
school subjects. Any special ability or talent which a child has 
can contribute toward his sense of adequacy. 


As one of many examples of cases where relieving tension 
through modifying a child’s program in keeping with his abil- 
ities has brought about an all-round improvement with evidence 
of increased security we may cite that of Robert. When referred 
to the visiting teacher he was twelve years old and failing in the 
fourth grade. He was absent from school frequently and, when 
there, he alternated between fighting and crying over what 
other children did to him. He was anxious and unhappy. He 
had moved a great deal, with frequent changes of schools. 
Though he was large physically his parents had taught him to 
falsify his age, calling himself three years younger than he really 
was. This was their ignorant way of trying to help him to 
adjust to his retarded grade placement. They had not faced the 
fact that Robert was of very limited ability and that his progress 
in school would have to be slow. However, they eagerly 
accepted the visiting teacher's suggestion of transfer to a special 
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class for the mentally retarded where he could “act his age” and 
proceed academically at his own rate of speed. His tendencies 
to fight and cry have disappeared and he is happy in the special 
school where he gains security from his ability to compete ade- 
quately with his own age group. 


The teacher may help the child toward a greater sense of 
security by fostering his standing with his own age group in 
activities outside the classroom. It is not enough for a child’s 
self esteem, especially as he reaches adolescent years, that he be 
accepted by his family group and by other adults. He needs also 
to feel that he has a secure place among his fellows and that he 
means something to them. Many a youth who could not shine 
in the classroom has met his needs for prestige among the group 
that mattered most to him at that age through some form of 
athletic prowess or success in games. ‘The school is wise that 
develops many varied types of opportunities so that satisfaction 
does not come only to the one or two outstanding athletes of the 
group. One of the leaders in the field of mental hygiene in this 
country still remembers the service which one teacher did him 
when she realized that classroom success, which had come to 
him easily, was as ashes in his mouth because he had no stand- 
ing with his mates. He was physically frail and he could not 
be made an athletic success. She discovered, however, that he 
had great skill in riding a bicycle slowly without losing his 
balance. She succeeded in having a slow bicycle race included 
in the next athletic meet and his success in this was something 
which still has a pleasant flavor for him in his mature years. 
Club activities, scouting, social events, hobbies may contribute 
opportunities of this sort. 


The teacher may recognize signs of insecurity so extreme 
that the difficulty cannot be met by the simpler forms of 
approach. She should then turn to the best aids that her com- 
munity offers for study and treatment. Manifestations of difh- 
culties too great for the child to endure but beyond his power to 
correct may be of many different kinds. One little boy of twelve 
was taking a hammer to bed with him every night because he 
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went to bed in mortal terror of his father, who concentrated his 
attacks on him whenever he came home drunk, as frequently 
happened. The father, it may be added, had taken a special 
dislike to this boy because he brought home such bad reports 
from school. His teacher said he did not have his mind on his 
work in school and that she was sure he was not trying! An 
adolescent girl started telling melodramatic stories about herself, 
her mother, and her sister. ‘These included a quite imaginary 
account of her sister’s death. On investigation it was found 
that she had long been conscious of her mother’s rejection of her 
and her preference for her sister but that only recently, when 
she was required to write a different name on an insurance 
policy, had she realized that she was an illegitimate child. 


One not infrequent sign of insecurity in a child is the 
fantasy that he does not belong to his parents—that he was 
adopted. As pure fantasy it may arise from conditions in the 
home which place him as the outcast, the ugly duckling, the 
dumb one, the homely or the awkward one. Anything, in short, 
that means that he is the unfavored one in a comparison with 
others of his family. It is sad, indeed, if all the contributions 
which the school makes to the home are fostering such attitudes 
—if any work of the child’s which is sent home is some horrible 
example and if he never has anything to show of which he can 
be proud. Incidentally we may recognize that the belief that 
one is an adopted child may be disquieting or not according to 
the way it has been handled from the beginning. There are 
large numbers of happy children, satisfied that they were chosen 
by their parents to be their own children because they were 
wanted so very much. Where this understanding has not been 
built up, the shock and threat to a child’s security when the fact 
of his adoption leaks out may be one of the tragedies of childhood. 

It is not to be expected that a child can be safeguarded from 
all assaults on his security. Some children are placed in circum- 
stances where even survival, in the sense of an integrated per- 
sonality, is jeopardized. The teacher cannot be expected to 
have the wisdom, the training, or the opportunity to deal with 
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all such problems herself. She can, however, be expected to 
recognize signs of serious insecurity and to know what resources 
may be most helpful in understanding and treatment. Where 
visiting teachers or psychiatric social workers are available their 
approach may be invaluable. The psychologist or the psychia- 
trist may be needed to help the child to face his problem and find 
his own means of dealing with it. It may be clear that security 
is impossible in the given situation and that changes must be 
made. Without attempting to make those decisions herself the 
teacher can be ready to lighten the child’s problem rather than 
to make it more grievous and she can give her ready and sympa- 
thetic co-operation to those who are trying to help a child find 
his way through extreme difficulties even though the mani- 
festations of insecurity on his part may have been of the most 
irritating and unreasonable. 














BLOCK PLAY AND THE GROWING CHILD 


Jean Brown, Teacher, Burnett School Kindergarten, 
San Francisco 


The value of block play as a medium for improvement of 
the child’s physical coordination has been demonstrated in the 
nursery and kindergarten over a period of years. By “block play” 
is meant any child activity with blocks, ranging from haphazard 
manipulation to purposeful construction. The present investiga- 
tion had for its purpose the determination of other possible out- 
comes in terms of growth and general maturation. 

The study was carried on in the kindergarten of the Burnett 
School in San Francisco, where the children, ranging in age from 
four years and nine months to six years, come from homes of 
unskilled or semiskilled laborers. A large percentage are handi- 
capped because of foreign-language background. The fifty 
pupils in this class are organized into two unselected groups, 
twenty-nine in the morning class and twenty-one in the after- 
noon class. The oldest came in the morning and the youngest 
in the afternoon. The blocks used in this class were: 

3” x 2%” x 134” 
6” x 2%" x 134” 
12” x 29%" x 14” 


iad x anv x a 


Accessory materials such as small boards, lumber from boxes, 
small toy cars, and airplanes were used with the blocks. The 
observational technique was used in this study; the teacher 
recording all pupil performance and conversation during the self- 
chosen activity periods for ten consecutive weeks. In order to 
systematize the process of recording and make it as inclusive as 
possible, each pupil’s activities with blocks during each period 


were recorded in code form on charts. 


177 
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Analysis of the charts has shown definite evidences of such 
various types of growth as physical development; increase in 
social consciousness; esthetic, creative and emotional develop- 
ment; mental development; and reading readiness. ‘These, as 
demonstrated below, are convincing proof that block play, even 
with small blocks, is a valuable and profitable activity for kinder- 
garten children. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Block play satisfied the all-important impulse of the child to 
be active. It required such exercises as stooping, crouching, ris- 
ing, stretching, and reaching. It also required control and pre- 
cision in placing certain blocks, which meant growth in muscular 
skills. At first, the interest in handling the blocks was greater 
than in arranging them. For instance, one child, Rolan, was so 
busy holding a block in each hand that it was practically impos- 
sible for him to grasp the third block that was to be used in 
building. 

During block play, the children paused for periods of neces- 
sary natural rest. ‘They sat still and contemplated their own 
building, perhaps holding one or more blocks, or watched other 
children. Then in a few moments they returned to activity with 
new impetus and ideas. There seemed to be no tiring nor 
unfavorable acceleration of activity. 


GROWTH IN SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Block play helped the child to deal satisfactorily with his 
school environment, prompting him to grow through practicing 
wholesome habits and attitudes. It provided a favorable back- 
ground for establishing successful contacts with other children 
through physical proximity, by providing ample play materials, 
and by giving the builder of a unit of construction a place in the 
group. 
ie little quarreling was observed, probably because the 
activity in itself was adequate to hold each child’s interest and 


absorb his energy. The children established their own behavior 
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patterns. They frequently told each other to work quietly, and 
quickly forced out of the group any child who interfered without 
purpose. Occasionally, with consent of the builders, tall towers 
would be knocked over and rebuilt several times, accompanied by 
the usual great excitement and emotional satisfaction. This type 
of play was not overdone as it might have been with a younger 
group of children. Typical examples of social patterns imposed 
by the group upon fellow members follow. 


GREGORY, particularly rough, and not a careful builder, was 
forcefully ostracized four times out of his eight approaches to the blocks. 
He finally let other children’s blocks alone. 


GLORIA, in passing, saw an attractive, tall, nicely built structure 
and said, “Oh look! A swell building. Let’s knock it over.” The three 
boy builders said nothing, did not move, simply stared at Gloria with pain 
and amazement. She stared back, the impasse lasted a few seconds, and 


then she skipped away as nonchalantly as possible. 


CHARLIE, needing the help of another child in running traffic 
along his block road said, “Hey, you mus’ be d’ one what drives the truck.” 
The child joined the play quickly without comment. 


RICHARD said, “Gimme that block.” There was no offer from the 
other child, and Richard did not grab the block. He added, “How can I 


put the top on the castle if I don’t have it?” The other child gave up the 
block. 


JOHNNY, to a child near him, “Can I have one of these?” 
ROLAN, handing him the block, “There.” 
JOHNNY, “Thank you.” (Much to the surprise of observer!) 


OTIS and RONALD climbed into the block supply box and began 
jumping up and down. Chorus from builders, “Hey, get out of there.” 
They got out. 


ESTHETIC, CREATIVE, AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Small blocks of the type used during this observation a 
vided opportunities for the children to express their natural feel- 
ing for rhythm, pattern, and design. Most of the children at 
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various times and on various levels of skill made arrangements 
with the blocks purely for the feeling of pattern and balance. 
There appeared parallel lines, twin towers, a sweeping letter S, a 
circle or portion thereof, a series of repeated figures of two or 
three blocks placed together in identical manner. 

Even though the expressions were crude and seemed unim- 
portant, the fact that the child was creating and expressing his 
own intellectual and emotional reactions, gave him immense and 
wholesome satisfaction. There were very few emotional upsets 
or frustrations observed. If a child’s plan was not working out 
well he simply changed the form and the idea, and went on 
happily. There were only two instances of children leaving the 
blocks with feelings of frustration. One child left because he 
could not find the exact block to complete his unit. At another 
time, three children were making a difficult construction, the 
Tower of the Sun. It fell twice; two of the children walked 
away, but the third one completed it successfully. 

Many situations arose to delight and amuse the children. 
The occasion causing greatest laughter happened when Floyd 
said, “Look, it’s a funny garage.” Everyone laughed, whole- 
heartedly. The next day Floyd repeated his arrangement and 
tried again, “Y’know what this is for? It’s a garage . . . a 
funny garage!” But no one was amused. Floyd giggled in a 
disconcerted way and subsided. 


MENTAL GROWTH 


In this observation the application of mental growth is 
limited to that phase of the kindergarten child’s progressive 
adaptations which enable him to review and rehearse in words 
and in construction his previous experiences. Evidence of the 
fact that block play gives a child wide opportunity to recreate his 
outside experiences was shown in the things he built, and in his 
conversation about them. 

His main sources of experience, in the order of their recur- 
rence in block play, seemed to be: (1) the immediate commu- 
nity; (2) the movies; (3) the remote community; (4) the home; 
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(5) the Fair. The following fragments of conversation illus- 
trated these sources of the child experiences: 


Tue ImmMepiATE CoMMUNITY 


“It’s a drydock with a boat.” 

“Look at my lumber pile.” 

“Boat’s at the pier.” 

“Store . . . buy candy.” 

“. . . a parkin’ place.” 

“Three gas pumps . . . my garage.” 


“Tchoo-tchoo-choo-choo—we carry wood.” 


Tue Movies 


“This is where the guys go to war and this is 
the gun. Bang, bang, bang.” 


“Z-2-2-2-7-% . . . here comes an airplane! 
Bombs busted it.” (Knocks over tall 
building.) 

“Indian, Indian, Indian camp. We got big 
Indians . . . an Indian camp where 
Indians go.” 


“Beautiful castle . . . it’s big.” 


REMOTE CoMMUNITY 


“ 


. parking place for airplanes.” 
“It’s an 8-road, turns, 8-road.” 
“There are four stories of cars.” 

“It’s a station for East Bay.” 


Tus Home 


“ 


. my back yard.” 

“These are sick-in-bed people.” 

“Mine’s a house.” 

“A big house.” 

“. . . ahouse.” (Often used by children 
who had built something—anything, and 
later felt a need of naming it.) 
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Tue Farm 


« 


. Tower of the Sun.” (Repeated on 
many occasions. ) 
“Ferryboat goes to the Fair.” 
“Bridge over Fair.” 
“~~. « World’s Fair.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN READING READINESS 


It is apparent that block play provided opportunities for 
growth and development in comprehension. Observation of the 
children engaged in the activities with blocks indicated that block 
play provided the kind of experiences that prepare young chil- 
dren for reading. The National Committee on Reading has 
listed six objectives in the training of children for reading readi- 
ness." Observation of the children’s activities with blocks indi- 
cated that the experiences can be described as leading toward 
five of the six desirable outcomes for this level of instruction. 


“1. Providing the pupils with real, varied, and rich expe- 
riences essential to getting the meaning from material to be read.” 
The experiences with blocks were very real to the child, and they 
were certainly varied. During one period there appeared a 
garage, two long roads, a house, a hill, an Indian camp, an air- 
plane flying to its airport. Even though one child might repeat 
his own unit, a garage, for instance, for several days in succes- 
sion, he must have acquired experience through watching his 
neighbors because the next week he might build the airport or 
the road. He definitely seemed able to get the meaning in the 
other child’s work. 

Block experiences were rich in content. There was con- 
struction, and dramatic play, and social experience in every 
approach to the blocks. There must also have been a satisfactory 
feeling of mastery of these school materials, which would consti- 
tute a favorable attitude toward the mastery of the printed school 
materials—books to be read later on. 

1 Report of the National Committee on Reading. W. S. Gray, Chairman. Twenty- 


fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925, p. 27. 
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The following experience seemed particularly real, varied, 
and rich. It is a very timely one, too, showing the influence of 
the movies and the war, and also illustrating the child’s violent 
sense of drama and his unconsciousness of tragic implications. 


MARTIN built a large, tall, structure with many open spaces. 
(Spaces made possible by use of boards with blocks.) “This is where the 
guys gotowar . . . and this isthe gun. Bang! Bang!” One long 
block on the top was the gun. 


JOHNNY was interested; so he picked up blocks and filled in most 
of the open spaces on Martin’s unit, put another “gun” on top, and, 
“Bang! Bang!” 


FREDDY, also attracted, picked up one block, used it as an air- 
plane, “Z-Z-s-ss-z-z-2-z, here comes an airplane.” He crashed into the 
building, partly demolishing it, saying, “Bombs busted it.” Instead of 
resenting the intrusion, Martin and Johnny liked the idea and quickly, 
but carefully, rebuilt the building with Freddy’s help. Each of the three 
boys then made an airplane by crossing two blocks, flew over the build- 
ing, and dropped one of the two blocks as a bomb. (They stood up and 
held their arms high in this play.) The building was destroyed and 
rebuilt three times, but rebuilt more carelessly each time. Suddenly 
- Martin said, “Make airport, make airplanes, we need lots of airplanes.” 

All three boys chanted, “We need airplanes,” while they quickly 
laid out an airport on a large flat carton which happened to be lying 
nearby. They placed many airplanes, made by crossing two blocks, on 
the airport. Then they flew the planes off on bombing expeditions, find- 
ing particular delight in the crashing of bombs. Fortunately, just as the 
play became almost too rough Martin said, “Now let’s make zeppelins!” 


FREDDY said, “Yah, yah! (yes) Z-z-z-2-2! Z-z-2-2! r-r-1-R-R-R-r-r-z.” 
MARTIN said, “No, they don’t make noise, they just drop bombs.” 
FREDDY, “Oh.” 


The exercise of such superior knowledge seemed to awe Freddy and 
Johnny; they became quiet and the drama ceased. (Time, 10 minutes.) 


“2. Training in the Use of Ideas.” ‘The following instances 
illustrate concisely the fact that constructive thinking occurred 
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in block play and that values were weighed, relevant ideas were 
selected, problems were solved, and conclusions were drawn. 


TOMMY wished to keep trespassers with cars off the road he had 
made. He finally gained command by saying, “I’m d’cop, d’cop, get over.” 


RONALD, “Airport for airplane.” 

DALE, when asked, said, “. . . a factory.” 
ADULT, “What kind of factory?” 

DALE said nothing. 

LEONARD, listening, said, “I know . . . cookies.” 


ARTURO was building a very tall, slender tower for a bridge sup- 
port. It kept collapsing when the board for the bridge was placed upon it. 
After three trials he placed the tower against a box to give it support, and 
the bridge stood. 


RICHARD, explaining to Mario, “It’sa pier . . . make like all 
this is water.” Then they built boats along the side of the long pier. 
Meanwhile, John started to take a toy car which Richard had left on the 
pier. 

RICHARD said firmly, “Hey, Mister, you can’t drive my machine 
away while I’m out in the boat fishing.” 


JOHN answered positively, “Oh yes, I can, I’m the fire chief.” 


PHILIP, appealing to observer, “May I have a boat for my dock?” 
When he received no response he built a crude one after unsuccessfully 
attempting to take one being used by another boy. 


HARRIET, to a child whose building had fallen, “You made it too 
high.” 
RICHARD, critically to observer, “Look, he makes it like that and 


the gate can’t open.” Sensing his disgust, his two helpers gave way and 
let Richard show them how to make a gate which would open. 


LEONARD succeeded in placing and bracing a triangular block 
so that it could function as a bridge pivot. 


DOLORES needed more two-inch cube blocks to complete a very 
elaborate pyramid-type geometric figure she was building, but there were 
no more. After experimenting with several sizes, she discovered that she 
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could form the desired cube by laying two blocks, 2 inches square, 1 inch 
deep, together. With several of these she finished her unit. 


“3. Training in the speaking of simple English sentences.”* 
During the observation a surprising number of complete sen- 
tences occurred spontaneously. Probably with encouragement 
during discussion periods many sentences would be produced 
because so many simple, familiar, and interesting ideas are 
expressed in blocks every day. A few of the spontaneous com- 
plete sentences: 

“I made a tall building where they sell cars.” 

“That’s where people walk.” 

“See the hills! The road goes up the hills.” 

“You made it too high.” 

“What's that?” Answer, “It’s a big building.” 


“4. Development of a wide speaking vocabulary.” Fre- 
quently words were used which constituted vocabulary study on 
the kindergarten level. The words were usually so vividly illus- 
trated that the hearers would really remember them. For 
instance: 


ZEPPELIN-—A block was propelled through the air. 


STORIES—“It’s five stories high.” Boards were laid across five 
layers of blocks. 


CANAL—“. . . along bridge . . . acanal for great big boats 
. there’s water here. Toot, toot, toot!” 
FACTORY—“. . . where people work at.” Another child added, 


“I know, a factory.” 


“5. Training in accurate enunciation and pronunciation.” 
The fact that children imitated so accurately the sounds of trains, 
sirens, and the like, certainly must mean that they were preparing 
themselves for imitating speech sounds—ultimately, reading 
enunciation and pronunciation. 

Sounds most frequently heard were: 


SIRENS 
MOTOR BOATS—“Chug-chug-chig-ch-ch-ch” 
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TRAINS—‘“Ttcch-tch-tch” 

AIRPLANE—“Rrrrrrr” or “Zzzzzz—” 

GUNS—“Bang! Bang!” 

MACHINE GUNS-—(Impossible to record, but very accurate! ) 


CRITERIA FOR TEACHER S JUDGMENT 


Block play may be profitable for the teacher as well as for the 
children in that it may serve as a criterion for teacher judgment in 
grouping children for further educational experiences. The 
teacher can make the following observations: 


al 


. Recognize physical deviations and disabilities 


. Observe general alertness, experience, and vocabulary 
(readiness for reading) 


3. Discover levels of ability and certain other indications of 
maturity 


WN 


Tabulation of results of this observation revealed that there 
were certain levels of form and technique in block play which 
constituted levels of achievement and interest. The following 
list illustrates these in a general way. It begins with procedures 
usually associated with the unskilled immature builder and 
advances to the skilled meaningful arrangements of the well- 
adjusted kindergarten child. Of course, not all children prac- 
ticed all the steps and not all children practiced them in exactly 
this order. 

1. Watching others build. 
. Handling blocks, taking from box and replacing. 


3. Transferring blocks from one place to another by hand, on 
boards, with small cars. 


i) 


4. Aimless, formless, haphazard arrangements. 

5. Compact piles or solid arrangements. 

6. Maze or flat outlines, progressing indefinitely. 

7. Unnamed or unrecognizable arrangements. Probably 


houses and buildings. 
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8. Roads. 
9. Bridges and tunnels. 
10. Piers, docks, airports, hangars. 
11. Houses. 
12. Garages, gas stations. 
13. Other buildings. 


14. One or more children join their already constructed units 
by connecting them with boards or blocks, on the floor, 
or on a second story or bridge level. Usually called 
“downtown” or the “Fair.” 


Patterns and designs are found on all levels so are not 
included in this list. 

The use of accessory materials such as toy cars or airplanes 
diminishes as the block construction grows more skilled, elabo- 
rate, and meaningful. 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF OBSERVATION 


1. Children were eager to supplement the blocks with other 
materials. 

Anything left within reach of the child was utilized: small 
toy cars, boats, and airplanes stimulated construction of roads, 
garages, piers, bridges, tunnels, and the like. Pieces from board 
boxes enlarged the scope of the building for they could be utilized 
as roofs, additional stories of houses, long roads, hills Cinclines). 
Large cartons or packing boxes were used. Arrangements were 
built inside the box or on its top. The carton itself was some- 
times a part of the unit of construction such as the foundation for 
a large building, a garage with block roads running out from it, 
a hangar filled with airplanes. Even string and pieces of paper 
were temporarily utilized if they fell within reach. 

The more intelligent children tired soonest of the accesso- 
ries and proceeded to the more difficult and highly imaginative 
level of using only blocks for their arrangements. The use of 
accessories may be helpful in leading slow children into the 
developmental benefits of block construction. 
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2. Construction with these small blocks had no natural 
carry-over to larger units of construction. 


Apparently the making of trains and tracks did not stimulate 
the children to build a large train in which they might “ride” out 
of other materials. This proved true even when proper large 
materials for a train were left nearby. (They used the large 
round wheels for platforms in other buildings, and the boxes for 
air bases.) ‘There seemed great possibilities however, for the 
teacher to use these original small constructions as a basis for 
conversation during discussion period, which could develop the 
larger, more workable and permanent unit of construction. 

3. Most of the children preferred to make their block 
arrangements alone. 


Although each child in the group under observation 
appeared to prefer his own arrangement of the blocks, even those 
who worked alone desired to. have others near. Very seldom 
would only one or two children use the blocks. When one child 
began, several would be attracted to the play, usually six or eight 


children. 


Observation showed that 82 per cent of the girls worked 
alone, 7 per cent worked with two children, 6 per cent worked 
with three, 5 per cent worked with four. Among the boys, 70 
per cent worked alone, 14 per cent worked with two, 9 per cent 
worked with three, 7 per cent worked with four. In only 3 per 
cent of the arrangements did the girls and boys work together. 

Necessarily a certain amount of imitation occurred due to 
the propinquity of several children working around one large box 
of blocks. The observer felt, however, that there was less imita- 
tion than occurs in most types of creative activity conducted in 
agroup. The different sizes and shapes of the blocks themselves 
naturally led to a variation in type even though the original idea 
was copied. 

4. The attention span for the children working on the 
blocks was longer than for those working with other materials 
and apparatus in the kindergarten room. 
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Usually the entire 40-minute activity period was used. The 
child did not always start at the beginning of the period but once 
he started building he seldom gave it up. Each structure seemed 
to lead to another, bringing renewed interest. Among the girls, 
73 per cent did not leave the blocks until the end of the period. 
Among the boys, 90 per cent did not leave the blocks until the 
end of the period. 

5. The nature and form of the blocks themselves and their 
accidental arrangement or sequence in most cases suggested fur- 
ther activity and stimulated creativeness in construction on the 
part of a child. 

A garage might develop, for example, from such a starting 
point as two or more blocks lying lengthwise in the road. Two 
or more blocks standing on end frequently was the stimulus for 
a house or other large building. Only occasionally did a child 
approach the blocks with the determined manner of one who has 
decided to build specifically a house or bridge and then proceed 
deliberately to carry out his idea. 

Throughout one activity period forms were seldom actually 
destroyed or completely demolished. The structure would 
change as blocks were added, removed, or accidentally knocked 
apart, thus perhaps completely changing the child’s idea. That 
is, a road by meeting some obstruction may become a house, as 
the blocks must be used at that spot. Blocks falling from poorly 
made structures caused the form and frequently the whole idea 
to change. 

6. The block structures represented ideas more often than 
forms and patterns. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the arrangements were idea- 
tional structures, expressing a definite idea either in purely repre- 
sentative form, or at least in the child’s mind; 3 per cent of the 
arrangements were haphazard manipulation only; 22 per cent 
of the arrangements were rhythmic patterns, geometric or 
repeated figures. 

The patterns were by no means merely immature 
approaches to the expression of ideas. They were complete and 
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satisfactory in themselves. ‘They appeared on all levels of skill, 
that is, a child working on a highly skilled level would, some 
days, vary his definite elaborate buildings with a deftly and pre- 
cisely arranged geometric pattern. If this pattern gave the child 
particular delight, he repeated it for several days. Instead of 
improving in accuracy each day, it degenerated, lost form, until 
accidentally it became the stimulus for new structure, usually 
ideational, expressing something the child knew or had seen. 

Similarly, the unskilled child varied his type of structure. 
His designs were frequently rhythmic, the blocks placed with 
long arm sweeps, sometimes ambidextrously. Naturally there 
was an occasional child who could express no ideas and always 
used patterns of some kind. Then there was the child who 
seemed to have no feeling for design and who built only the 
useful unit. 

7. Blocks are particularly appropriate play material for the 
kindergarten child. 

For the child just entering the new experience, blocks pro- 
vide a suitable kind of play. Some of the reasons why this is so 
are indicated in the following list: 


The child is often already familiar with them. 
He understands them. 

He likes them. 

He needs no instruction in their use. 


He can play by himself or with others, according to his 
needs. 
6. A large box of small blocks will accommodate several chil- 
dren in a comparatively small space. 
7. Blocks are not easily lost or destroyed; therefore in the long 
run they are not expensive equipment. 
8. Blocks are not potentially dangerous. 


Vi WN & 


8. Not all the children under observation used the blocks. 
More boys than girls participated in block play. The blocks 


were conspicuously placed in the room at the beginning of the 
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ten weeks’ observation period, but they were not discussed in the 
planning period and no suggestions were made. More girls 
worked short periods on the blocks, but a greater number of boys 
worked for periods of ten days ormore. The tendencies of these 
boys and girls are indicated in the following tabulation: 


Days Girls Boys 
20-24 ‘sa 9 
15-19 4 
10-14 5 
5- 9 12 5 
O- 4 8 

o 7 


After the eighth week of observation, direct suggestions 
were made to those children who had not voluntarily partici- 
pated. Some of them handled blocks, or made some simple 
arrangements but did not return to the blocks on the following 
days unless suggestions were again made. These few children 
did not seem to derive the development that is inherent in the 
situation for those who were naturally interested. Their prin- 
cipal gain seemed to be social. The following reasons may 
account for the lack of interest. 

1. Other activities were more attractive. (Girls worked in 


the “Home.” ) 
Lack of manipulative skill. 


Nw 


Lack of intelligence, resulting in no interest. 

. Lack of social adjustment: one boy, shy and afraid, watched 
daily; one boy was too playful, silly; one boy was too 
rough and destructive. 


$y 


9. This observation suggested certain procedures for this 
particular group of children. 


The following recommendations can be made as a result. 


1. Some children should be led into group play in order that 


they may gain from its developmental possibilities. 
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2. Since there seems to be a saturation point beyond which 
block play is not profitable, some children should be led 
away from this activity in order to participate in other 
activities. ‘This is mainly true of the less alert and less 
active child. The active, responsive child left the blocks 
after an intensive period of experimentation and 
returned to it only occasionally, but always with satis- 
faction. 


8371 1-42 3950 





